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SANJUKTA GUPTA 
Laksmi Tantra. A Paficaratra Text. Translation and Notes with Introduction. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2000 (First Indian Edition). xxxix + 398p. + 
3 charts Rs. 495.- (cloth [ISBN 81-208-1734-6]) / 295.- (paper [ISBN 81-208- 
1735-4]). 


The book is a new edition of the work of nearly the same title published in Leiden 
in 1972. It comprises an English translation of the full text of the Laksmitantra 
(LT) and an introduction discussing the content, the date, and the place of origin 
of the work. To date, apart from the rather unreliable translation of the 
Paramasamhita by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar (Baroda 1940), it is the only trans- 
lation of the entire text of a Paficaratra Samhita. As it provides insight into a 
quite unusual work of the traditon, it is a very useful and valuable instrument for 
every student of Pajicaratra. 


The new edition is a reprint of the first one with the exception of an additional 
“Introduction to Indian Edition” on p. xxxvii-xxxix. This introduction considers 
new research results published by Mark Dyczkowski in his edition of Vamanadatta’s 
Samvitprakasa (Varanasi 1990) that throw new light on the date of the LT. As 
pointed out by Dyczkowski (op. cit, p. 31-35) as well as by R. Torella (On Va- 
manadatta. In: Pandit N.R. Bhatt Felicitation Volume. Delhi 1994, p. 486ff.), the LT 
incorporates or paraphrases several verses from the Samvitprakaéa. Further, as 
Gupta (G.) adds and as has been previously indicated by A. Malinar (Zur Einord- 
nung der Géttin Laksmi in die Paficaratra-Lehren des Laksmitantra. In: An- 
niherung an das Fremde. Stuttgart 1998, p. 531, n. 3), the LT is influenced by 
Ksemaraja’s Pratyabhijiiahrdaya. In addition G. writes that the LT reflects some 
of Ramanuja’s ideas. One would have been grateful to have been told which of his 
ideas these are and where they can be found in the LT. This is one of the major 
points of criticism of G.’s book, namely, that her remarks, which are very interest- 
ing in general, are often not verifiable. Another example of this problem is the 
wording of the paficopanisanmantras that is given on p. 90 and 396 with no indica- 
tion of a textual source (as, e.g., Nityagrantha [ed. P.B. Annangaracharya, Sri 
Bhagavad Ramanuja Granthamala. Kancheepuram 1956], p. 182,18-20). 


On account of the new results of research that have provided insight into the great 
influence of the Kashmirian Paficaratra and Pratyabhijiia tradition on the LT, G. 
has now revised her original attempt to date the LT and has established the date 
of the text’s final redaction from between the ninth and twelfth centuries (p. xxi) 
to the late twelfth or early thirteenth century (p. xxxvii). However, as R. Torella 
has indicated (op. cit., p. 486, n. 16), the first author to quote the LT was not 
Vedantadesika as G. believes (p. xx), but Maheévarananda in his Mahartha- 
mafijariparimala, who is dated to the twelfth century (see L. Silburn, La Mahartha- 
manjari de Mahesvardnanda. Paris 71995, p. 9). The first author to quote the LT in 
the Visistadvaitavedanta tradition was probably Vatsya Varadaguru (see e.g. 
Prapannaparijata 6.13cff. [publ. by Visisthadvaita Pracharini Sabha. Madras 
1971)). 


These remarks are not meant to diminish the value of the book. At present, it is 
one of the most important works in Paficaratra research, and thus its reappearance 
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is highly welcome. It is an asset that this Indian edition now makes the book avail- 
able to a larger number of scholars. 


Marion Rastelli 


JouN KE. Cort 
Jains in the World. Religious Values and Ideology in India. New York — New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001. xviii + 267p. £ 39.50 / Rs. 500.- (ISBN 
019-565-3602). 


In the last two decades Anglo-American cultural anthropology has done much field 
work on Jainism, especially in Gujarat, which found expression in important stud- 
ies by Babb, Banks, Carrithers, Cort, Folkert, Humphrey, Laidlaw, Reynell and 
others. The book reviewed here is a reconceptualised version of the author’s un- 
published Ph.D. thesis entitled “Liberation and Wellbeing” (Harvard 1989). 


The material for this truly rich and well-informed volume, the manuscript of which 
many scholars read and commented upon, was collected during field work mainly 
in Patan and Ahmedabad between 1985 and 1998. It shows in seven chapters with 
many details that Jainism has come a long way from the religion of its Ardha- 
Magadhi scriptures. It thus is a welcome pendant to J. Laidlaw’s Riches and Re- 
nunciation (Oxford 1995), for it treats many other aspects. 


The fifteen page “Introduction” portrays the book as an exploration of the prac- 
tices and beliefs of the Svetambar Martipijak Jains in North Gujarat and an in- 
vestigation of the Jain debates about the proper attitude toward the world, its 
central theme being “the interaction between the realm of wellbeing and the ideol- 
ogy of the path to liberation (moksa-marg)” (p. 6), between the extreme wealth of 
the Jain merchants and the ascetic poverty of the Jain renouncers. This may be 
unintentionally shown by the pictures on the dust jackets of the American edition 
of the book (young girls in fancy silk dresses carrying auspicious pots of water, 
etc., to mark a mendicant’s entrance into the city for his comasum retreat) and the 
Indian edition (a metal tray depicting the siddhacakra, i.e., the mandala with the 
Jina and the other four Supreme Beings, viz. liberated souls, mendicant leaders 
and preceptors, and all common renouncers). 


After a discussion of the term ideology, important in the theoretical framework of 
his book — Cort (C.) uses it in the sense of “a mode of interpreting reality based 
upon a systematic, idealist quest for order” (p. 10) — the author expounds on his 
methodology which approximates an ethnography (p. 12ff.). He aims to study “the 
practices, ideologies, and beliefs of the Jains as people, both today and throughout 
their long history” (p. 14) and states that “There is rarely a direct influence on 
contemporary practice and belief that can be traced from any given Prakrit or 
Sanskrit text, although one will certainly encounter constant references to these 
texts in the sermons and writings of the tradition’s ideologues” (ib.). This is of 
course no new discovery and explains that in the frame of this study C.’s “guides 
in the selection of texts were contemporary Jains, not scholarship on the Jains” 
(ib.). It does not explain the academic disinterest in present day India to edit and 
work on Prakrit texts, as Jain practice and beliefs will hardly have changed of late 


